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THE HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST ORATICN 


Kim Giffin and Joe Nixon 


Kim Giffin, Department of Speech and Drama, University of Kansas 
Joe Nixon, Truesdell Intermediate High School, Wichita, Kansas 


The contest oration; “a memorized original persuasive speech with 
a unique approach to a universal theme, demonstrating outstanding 
qualities of logic, organization, language, and delivery, and rising 
above the commonplace in its impact." (KSHSAA Handbook, 1958-1959) 


What is involved in the contest oration? Let us consider a few suggestions 
that may help the speaker. 


Preparation of the Oration 


Preparation is extremely important. It is unlikely that how you express your- 
self will make much of an impression unless what you say is worthy of note. Also, 
preparation will greatly influence the confident and dynamic manner of your 
preparation. 


Selecting the topic. 


Consider several things when you select the topic of your speech. Since the 
purpose of your oration is to persuade, make sure you have definite opinions about 
your subject so you can speak sincerely in a convincing manner. The topic should 
be timely-~about a modern issue of interest to a wide group of persons. When you 
) decide upon your topic, read widely to gather information and viewpoints of 
authorities. 


Writing your speech. 


The principles which apply to the preparation of any speech about which you 
have previous knowledge and planning are in force here. However, you are expected 
to go further in refining your speech. It is necessary to have a unique approach 
to your topic. 


The first step to the actual writing of yur speech is to design a sentence 
stating your central theme. Phrase this statement with great care, for this is the 
litms by which yo test the applicability of each sentence. 


The next step is the preparation of your outline. Many high school students 
tend to omit this vital step. By outlining properly, you ensure a logical develop- 
ment of thought; you can identify your main arguments and plan ior necessary emphasi. 
you can recognize and eliminate any immaterial statements which might creep in; and 
you can allocate the available time to assure adequate coverage of main points. 
Check the outline for the best qualities of logic and organization. 


When your outline is prepared, you can start writing the speech in sentence 
form. In the first draft, don't worry about flowery phrases; write as rapidly as 

you can while your ideas come, being sure to follow your ovtline. Get your thoughts 
down on paper and worry about, refinement Jater. 


Step h: Revise. 
Step 5: Revise 


4.8 Step 10: 


In your revisions, polish the phraseology of your speech, always sweteihe for 
perfection of thought and beauty of expression. Avoid cliches; instead, create 
fresh phrases--invent new similes and metaphors. Incluce many word pictures which 
evoke a response in the minds of your listeners. Don't make the listeners wish for 
a dictionary. Simple, meaningful words are more effective and communicate more 
_easily. (Read some speeches given by Winston Churchill.) Work for vividness, 
econoniy, and variety of language. 


Check the length of your speech. In most contests tae oration cannot exceed 
ten minutes. 


Memorizing your speech. 


Allow plenty of time for memorization. If you must rush to get the speech 
memorized, the delivery may sound stilted and mechanical. 


Read the oration completely through many times to fix in your mind the general 
sequence of ideas. Read aloud as much as you can. Know which thoughts appear in 
each paragraph. 


When you can recall these thoughts in order without looking at your speech, 
begin working with the sentences. Notice how each particular sentence introduces 
anew thought, further describes, supports or illustrates an idea, or summarizes 
the concept just expressed. Note the number of sentences in each paragraph. 


After you are able to recall the number of sentences and ti.e purpose of each 
in the paragraphs, you can enter the final stage: memorization of the words. You 
have given mach thought in selecting the precise word to use in expressing your 
meaning, so be sure to memorize the speech exactly as you have written it. You may 
find ways to improve the oration in this stage, but most of the revision and re- 
finement should be done before you begin to memorize. Keep the thought uppermost 


in your mind at all times; the words are just the means by which you express the 
thought. 


Practicing your speech. 


Now we enter the homestretch. While practicing your speech, add the bodily 
movements and gestures which you will use. Consider each carefully to be sure that 
it will aid the communication of the idea. Avoid gestures that conflict with each 
other or with the thought. The gesture should not call attention to itself, but 
rather it should emphasize and support what you are saying. Permit the thought 
to motivate the gesture. 


Plan the vocal aspects of the speech. Know where to speak forcibly; know what 
inflections to use. Determine the rate and pitch you will use in each portion to 
ensure variety. Again, be guided by the thought expressed in that portion. 


If you know the conditions under which you will be speaking (size of room, 
acoustics, lighting, etc.), rehearse the oration in a similar environment. If you 
have opportunity, present the oration before different groups so you can accustom 
yourself to audience response and reaction. 


Presentation of the Oratinn 


Take a copy of your speech to the contest in case the director requires one. 
Don't clutch up. You know that you are well-prepared: your topic is carefully 
selected; the organization is logical; the language is effective; the speech is 
completely memorized; and you have practiced enough so that the delivery will convi' 
the audience of the importance of your thoughts. You have spent many hours prepari! 
for those nine or ten minutes; you can be confident that your efforts will be 
appreciated. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT FESTIVAL PROCEDURES 
Dennis Denning 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


During the coming four or five weeks hundreds of Kansas youths will journey 
to centers for the annual speech and drama festivals. 


True to form will be the perennial expressions of discontent voiced by 
numerous performers, directors, and judges. Most of the disagreement is harmless 
bickering over ratings, criticisms, and festival procedures. 


There is, however, reason to believe that when some of these same complaints 
are voiced annually, a justification is established for their expression as well 
as their discussion and recording. 


Listed here are eight typical grievances: 


I. Organization 


The first criticism concerns the chaotic conditions prevalent due to 
poorly organised festivals. Most problems could be avoided by careful 
pre-festival planning. Fortunately, most festivals are run in an effi- 
cient manner. Since most of the performers are strangers to the community 
it becomes necessary to centralize the contest locale. The scattering of 
performers is conducive to tardiness and general confusion. 


Enforcement of Regulations 


It would benefit all parties concerned if the state rules were consistent- 
ly enforced at all festival centers. Some judges lack information concern- 
ing contest rules. On one occasion I recall a judge, new to Kansas, who 
was under the delusion that both "I" and "II" ratings admitted entrants 

to the state finals. Problems of this nature could be alleviated by in- 
augerating a short briefing session prior to the festival opening. During 
such a meeting the festival manager should state the rules and regulations 
governing the meet and also answer any related questions submitted by 

the judges. 


Posting of Ratings 


Since many representative schools travel long distances, it seems practical 
to announce the results as soon as they are available or at least at 
specified intervals during the festival day. It is unreasonable to require 
students who travel distances of two hundred miles to remain until the 
last entry is judged before divulging their ratings. 


dudging Standards 


One prevailing factor causing discontent is the inconsistant ratio of 
upper division awards presented by judges and festivals. While one judge 
may rank as many as fifty per cent of his entries in upper-division areas, 
it is not uncommon for another judge in the same category of events to 
present five or ten per cent top ratings. Not only does this apply to 
individual judges, but to general festivals as well. It is common knowledge 
that some high school directois prefer to attend festivals in specific 
locales, where, according to their own admission their chances of receiving 
more top ratings are better than at a festival in another part of the state. 


udging Standards Cont. 


I recommend a more uniform judging standard whereby a "general" per cent 
rating ratio would be reached by all judges as well as festivals. 


Poorly Qualified Judges 


While this complaint is frequently voiced and just as frequently unfounded, 
there are isolated cases where a person is not qualified to judge; at 
least, not in the particular section assigned. It would become expedient 
to station the judge in his special field. A non-qualified judge may 
render incorrect criticism which may cause considerable embarrassment to 
himself and the school he represents. A recommendation by the head of the 


speech department from the respective schools furnishing judges might , 
help to solve this problem. 


Judges Expectations 


Most judges are college or university teachers and are accustomed to a 
high degree of student proficiency. %t frequently becomes difficult for 
judges to analyze the work of a high school student from that person's 

educational level. While it is the duty of an efficient judge to demand 


excellence for upper-division awards, he must also guard against expecting 
an impossible degree of excellence. 


Vil. Non Constructive Criticism 


Skillful evaluation of a student's work will insure proper development. 
Sarcasm, cynical and misdirected comnents are deadly. If properly directed, 
criticism can be of immense value to the contestant, especially if pre- 
sented at pre-state festivals. Many students have labored for weeks, 


perhaps months. A cruel, callous remark may destroy his initiative towards 
speech forever. 


Justification of Ratings 


A recent innovation to the Kansas festival picture has been the oral 
critique period following the presentation of the one-act play. During 
this period a fifteen minute discussion session is allowed the director, 
cast and judge. On numerous occasions plays are downgraded due to poor 
literary value. This criticism, while important, seems incongruous since 
the plays must be chosen from a required l‘st. One other alternative is 
for the director to submit his choice of one-act play for approval by 
September 15. Few high school directors have t. ¢ to concentrate upon 


festival activities at that early date. Since tne activities committee 
submits the list of plays it would seem that these plays have literary 
value. Mailing a list of the approved plays to the judges and disregarding 
the criticism toward literary value might lessen criticism in this area. 


The author realizes that for the most part managers, judges, directors and 
performers render a worthwhile service to their schools and communities. Perhaps 


a critical evaluation of the few grievances listed might bring the entire festival 
program closer to the desired caliber for all parties involved. 


(Miss Wanda Vinson has promised to answer this article in one of the next two issue! 


VIL, 


WHEN LOSERS WIN 


Anita Taylor 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


These last ten days I have had an opportunity to observe the state and district 
high school debate tournaments. As usual, before the ani.suncement of final results, 
the atmosphere was prevadingly tense. Debaters and coaches wandered in and out of 
the room, discussing the preceeding rounds, worrying, nervously awaiting the slow 
process of tabulating final results. When the announcement finally came, a few 
debaters were delighted. Most were deeply disappointed. A few coaches were pleased 
others as chagrined as their debaters. 


This scene recalled to me a term paper I wrote while I was a graduate student. 
One of the final requirements for this course was to discuss what it means to teach 
speech. Since I am particularly interested in the teaching of debate, this was the 
area to which my interests turned. Until the last few days, this paper was laid awa 
neatly in the files as are most graduate projects. But now, I have begun to wonder, 
what does it really mean to coach debate? 


You know, I think it somewhat trite for us to continually sound the plaudite 

of the debate activity as an intellectual exercise. Truly, I feel that formal 
training in argumentation CAN teach intellectual discipline, principles of reasoning, 
and some principles of good speaking. But I am not certain that it can as the activ. 
is conducted within the borders of Kansas, the state I have called home all of my lis 
For three months of his competitive year, a debater speaks to an audience of one or 
two, is judged by persons whose public. speaking training is limited to from one to 
four hours of college training, whose study of logic is usually even less, and whose 
understanding of the principles of debate is practically negligible. I wonder how t. 
awarding of a decision by the above described high school teacher, local businessman 
or housewife can teach intellectual discipline, principles of logic, or good public 
speaking. 


Still, it is not the system which I propose to criticize because I am not well 
enough acquainted with high school debate in Kansas to offer anything constructive. 
But I am not unacquainted with devate and I feel that the nigh school coach (and 
incidentally, many college coahces,) are overlooking a most fundamental opportunity 
to assist our proteges to learn, and if after all we are teachers and not seekers 
after golden images, we should not ignore such opportunities. 


Furthermore, I would dispute vehemently with those who see these many wrongs an: 
cry, ‘lets stop tournament debating,' or 'lets stop giving decisions.' This is 
being shortsighted and hasty. Why should we condemn an activity which teaches us ti. 
"rules of life" so to speak? In our society, there is one transcendent moral, that 
competition should determine our leaders, economically, politically and socially. 

In all life situations, for each who wins, many, sany lose. Of all who would like 
to be president, only two men are nominated, only one wins. In corporations there 
may be several vice-presidents, but only one president, in college, few professors 
and only one head of each department. 


So is the tournament not an excellent training ground? Only one team wins. 
And, of course, we coaches have the opportunity to help our students strive to be 
that one. But even more so, we are faced with the responsihiliiy of helping those 
who cannot. Even as in life, many must realize that they are not suited for the 
positions at the top. In our success oriented society this is probably the hardest 
of all facts to accept. The coach has the opportunity to help young people adjust 
to this situation. 


6 
No one knows more vividly than I of the unfairness of many "losses" at debate 
tournaments. But this should not persuace us to abolish the decision. Life itself 
js unfair. Will any contend that fairness and justice rule our economic or politica) 
world? Is it realistic to shield the student from unfairness until he leaves the 
"Ivy walls?" Would it not be wiser to help him learn that defeat should be met with 
.courage, disappointing situations with equanimity? 


The coach has no greater opportunity than to teach his student to accept defeat 
without despair, to meet unfairness without bitterness, and still to "come up swingin, 
It is hard to learn to respond to defeat without giving up, but perhaps there is no 

more important lesson to be learned. Lots not ignore our opportunities so to teach, 


KKK 


A DEFENSE OF ORAL CRITIQUES 


D. F. Hahn 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


On January 23, 1960, I was called upon to judge in the Class AA district 
debate tournament in Manhattan, Kansas. I felt perfectly qualified to take on this 
responsibility because I participated for seven years in high school and college 


debating. In addition, I have approximately forty college hours in the field of 
speech to my credit. 


Realizing that this was an intellectual effort on the part of the participating 
students, I gave oral critiques at the end of each round. The hist.ry of debate 
indicates that this was what I was expected to do. Those of us who have studied this 
history will remember that the reason audience decisions were replaced by the critic 
judge was that the single critic could do more than render a decision. His primary 
function was to criticize the debate. It was this role which I thought I was stepping 
into when I critiqued these debates. I found, however, that by so doing I had vio- 
lated a basic principle of Kansas high school debating. This became suddenly apparent 
to me when I became engaged in a conversation with three of tne coaches after my last 
round of judging. These three educators informed me that I should not have given 

oral criticism to their students. This article is intended to answer their arguments 


which, I fear, are the same arguments many of our high schovl debate coaches would 
support. 


The first argument given against oral critiques was the*+ the students are not 
mature enough to stand up under the strain of criticism. If this is true then I 
feel that our high schools are failing. How can we expect these people to ever 
become mature if we protect them from criticism? A person must be subjected to a 
few "hard knocks! before he can possibly mature. If this is how our high schools 
are run, then I certainiy feel sorry for the high school graduate who is suddenly 
faced with the prospect that he might possibly be wrong. But I know that our 
nigh schools are not run in this manner. I know of no high school instructor who 
would mark an A on an F paper just because he felt tae student was not mature 
endugh to "take" the F. The true educator will mark the paper F and inform the studer: 
muy he received that low grade. And yet these same educators tell me that I mst 

rank one of the four speakers in a debate as the "worst" without telling him why 

he received that rating. Oh, true, they do give you a piece of paper two inches by 
eight inches, on which you are asked to criticize both the speakers, but this is 

hot sufficient. Anyone who has ever seen a thesis or dissertation on just one speech 
realizes that it is impossible to analyze a speech, or rather two speeches, on a 
piece of paper one-fifth the size of a normal 8 x 11 sheet. Even iz it were possible; 
this is still criticism and if a student is not mature enough to accept oral criticis® 
I fail to see how he could accept the written criticism. 


The second complaint lodged against oral criticisim was a little more cowpli- 
cated. Iwas informed that there are as many philosophies about debate as there 
are debate coaches and that, therefore, the critic and the coach may hold different 
philosophies. The result of this clash, then, is that the stucents become confused 
and do not know whether to follow the advice of the critic or the coach. This 
reasoning, if carried to its logical conclusion, would evidently conclude that the 
student must always listen to the coach even if the coach is wrong. I disagree 


violently, and I think the coaches would too if they would do some reflective think- 


ing. We all realize that there are two political parties in the United States 
with opposing views on governnent. I rather doubt if the same people who say that 
a student should only hear one philosophy of debate would contend that this same 
student should be subjected to only one of these political philosophies. Yet, 


‘ in many respects, these political ideas and idcalogies are much more complicated than 


the different debate philosophies. In trying to make bis point, one of the coaches 
said that debate is analagous to basketball and asked me this question: "Do you 
think a referee should tell a team why he thought they lost after the game?" My 
answer to this is no, but I also doubt if any debate coach in the State of Kansas 
would want the judge to blow a whistle and yell foul each time a debater erred. If 
this system were put into effect maybe we could give the opposing team two extra 
minutes of refutation per foul! 


I think that this brings us to the heart of what I consider the problem. Too 
many coaches consider debate as a game to be won or lost. Not enough coaches con- 
‘sider debate for what it really is--an intellectual exercise. The purpose of 
debating should be academic; it has become competitive. Too many people have lost 
sight of the fact that a debate should be a truthfinding expedition. The debaters 
are given a problem in the form of a resolution. They should be attempting to 
ascertain the scope of the problem and a possible solution to it, if there is a 


problem at ali. I vonder how many Kansas high school coaches have told their students 


that their objective is to discover the truth or falseness of the proposition. I 


seriously doubt if the number of coaches who have done so are in the majority. There 


are just too many coaches who tell their students that their objective is to win as 


many debates as possible, with the ultimate objective being to win the state tourna- 


nent. If this is the philosophy of debate which we are cpposing by giving oral 
critiques, I think that we are justified in doing what-little we can to educate 
these youngsters. When high school debate falls to this low level, I think I an 
more than justified, I am duty-bound to do so as a person dedicated to education. 
The proponents of this argument seem to forget that I base my decision on my 
philosophy. It seems to me to be entirely inconsistent to tell a person that he 
may render a decision based on his own philosophy of debate but that he can not 
explain this philosophy to the students concerned. 


The next argument with which I was faced was a little more formidable. I 
was told that an oral criticism is likely to have bad psychological effect on the 
Student in that they will think that they have lost and will be discouraged when 
they go into the next round. I must admit that this could very possibly be true. 
It is also true, however, that the measure of a man is in how well he can 'bounce 
back! from defeat. All of us are spurred on by victory but only the truly s\ erior 


person goes on in the face of defeat. I think that if winning is the only objective, 


or the primary objective, of high school debating that this argument is a valid 
point. I have already given my views as to the relative importance of education 
and winning so I think you know that I cannot consider this criticism of oral 
critiques to be sound. I feel that in terms of lasting value the criticism will 


prove of much greater worth than any trophy. And speaking of psychology, think what 
& blow it is to a’ kid to go through six rounds of debate, with each one of the judges 


herely saying at the end of a debate, “you did a good job,*® then finding out that 
he had lost aJl six debates. 


The last argument presented to me against oral criticisms was this--the 
student is just interested in winning and will not listen to your criticism except 
to attempt to discover how they fared in that round. I f.e]l that this is not true, 
All of the debaters whom I judged expressed a great deal of appreciation for my 
efforts. They were either truly appreciate or the greatest group of liars I have 
. ever encountered. I choose to believe the former although the coaches would indicat, 
thatthe latter is correct. I feel that most high school kids want to learn. They 
were happy that I gave them criticisms and asked for more when I was forced to quit 
due to time. If what the coaches said is true then I think it is the coach's 
fault. When the coach puts the emphasis on winning rather than learning it is only 
natural that his student will also become oblivious to everything except the won- 
lost record. 


Many of these problems are not inherent to de»ate alone, but may be found in 
the rest of our school systems and in society as a whole. While this is true, I 
think that we should try to rid the academic world of debate of these non-academic 
practices. I think we can be successful in our attempt to return debating to its 
proper academic sphere if we join our ideas together. It is our problem--nobody 
is going to settle it for us. So if you are opposed to the theory that winning 

is so important that a coach should be allowed to write the speeches for his team 
then please join me in this crusade. You will be benefiting the student, the 
school system, and the canplete field of speech. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Albert W. Knox 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


In most scholarly publications of American Public Address the American Indian 
is overlooked. Usually this has stemmed from the lack of documentation and certain 

linguistic difficulties which prevented the successful copying of Indian speech soun¢ 
into European systems of notation. This was necessary because the Indians neglected 
to develop an alphabet. Some success in historic notation resulted from the Jesuit 

missions in the Northeast, particularly among the Iroquois. There is an abundance of | 
material available about these Indian tribes and they were quite famous during the 
pre-colonial period for their oratory. 


The political background of the speaking occasions arose from the establishment 
of the Iroquois league in the early sixteenth century when five of the tribes of the 
Indians known linguistically as the Athabascans established a confederacy of nationa. 
states. Carrying ceremony to its conclusion, these tribes assembled in solemn confe! 
ence, buried five hatchets, smoked five pipes of peace, and then planted a tree over 
the hatchets to symbolize peace. For the next three hundred years they reigned, rul< 
over, terrorized, or warred with any group close enough to be assimilated or stupid 
enough to fight them. These five nations, composed of the Senaca, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Cneida, and Mohawk tribes had, shortly after the arrival of the Dutch, established 
trade relations with them and introduced the beaver pelt to European trade. However 
the French in the north were displeased with this relationship, and the British, who 
replaced the Dutch in the south were displeased with everything Indian including 
their presumptive trade attitudes. Both groups tried to force the Iroquois out of 
the fur trade. The Iroquois, disliking the French and the British individually, le2 
ed that the French and the British disliked each other most heartily. . The Iroquois 
Spent most of the next twenty years keeping the French and their Indians fighting 
the British and their Indians in little scattered batiles over thousands of squere 
miles without committing a Single Iroguois to battle. This rather effective stratez: 


- 9 
courting the alliance 
upon independence, 


but upon conflict among her adversaries. All the Iroquois wa..ced was to continue 
as long as possible to avoid a war in which they might suffer defeat. The Iroquois, 
.with a hundred years of Imperialisi behind them, controlled more territory than did 


Rome at her greatest expansion. 


kept the French and British at daggers drawn, both constantly 
with the Iroquois whose very foreign policy was depencent not 


One of the greatest personages of the time was a famous Cnaondaga orator named 
Otreouati in the Athabascan tongue, called La Grande Buevle by the French, which 
was latinized into Grangula and later improved by the Scotticn Hisotian Colden 
into Garangula, under which high sounding appellation Big Mouth, as he was called 
by the British and which is a literal translation of his Athabascan name, has . 
descended to posterity and taken his place in history. 


Big Mouth was an astute old savage, well trained in the arts of Iroquois rhetoric 
and gifted particularly with the power of strong and caustic sarcasm, which has markec 
more than one of the important orators of the conf:deracy. He shared with his country 
men the belief that the earth had nothing so great as the league of the Iroquois. He 
was proud and patriotic to be sure, but he was also selfish and mean, and he was 
impressive and colorful and a masterful raconteur, he was picturesque and striking 
in his attitude of delivery adorned in plumes, paint, and beaded Indian garb. He 

was perhaps less picturesque squatting naked by his lodge fire chopping foul smelling 
tobacco with his scalping knife to fill his pipe and entertaining a grinning circle 
of ever-present Indian envoys and diplomats with grotesque stories and obscene jokes. 


An example of his aloof attitudes toward the British is recorded when the 
governor of New York, which was then British and of course controlled by York, sent 
an envoy to the Cnondaga to notify them that they were now British subjects, and that 
York's Coat of Arms which were fixed to the peace tree in the village commons would 
insure, if the Canadians attacked them, that eight hundred British soldiers would com 
and help the Iroquois repel them. But the envoy went too far and told them that they 
must not hold council with the French without the permission or the consent of the 
governor of New York. Big Mouth, with his pride touched exclaimed: 


"You say that we are subjects of the King of England suc the Duke of York, but 
we say that we are brothers, We mst take care of ourselves. The coat-of-arms 
which you have affixed cannot defend us against Onontio (Governor LaBarre of Canada). 
We tell you that we shall bind a covenant chain to our arm and to his. We shall take 
the Senecas by one hand and Onontio by the other, and their hatchet and his sword 
shall be thrown into deep water." (then turning to the assembled warriors and chiefs 
"Close your ears to this Dutchman, who speaks as though he were drunk, and hold no 
council until I return; I go now to tell Onontio what be the need of peace." 


Thus the Britisher returned to New York, having failed miserably in every single 
item of his charge and having been thoroughly insylted as well. 


Shortly thereafter LaBarre, Governor of Canada, called Onontio by the Indians, 
met the caravan of the Onondaga, not having had time to get out of the village more 
than a mile or so and arranged a conference at the border of French and Irequois 
territory. La Barre, was in reality on a punitive expedition to exact reparation 
from the Onondaga for the robbery by them of the French Traders under the special 


protection of the French Crcwn. 


La Barre first recounted the offenses of the Iroquois and demanded reparation. 
Then, charging that they had introduced the British into the Great Lake tribes told 

them that if one rore such report reached his ears, he was expressly ordered to declé 
and prosecute a war against them. La Barve conelIndel by assuring Big Mouth as 
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representing the Five Nations that the French woulc leave them in peace if they made 
atonement for the pact and promised good conduct f.r the future, but that if they 
did not heed his words, their villages should be burned, and they themselves destroy. 
ed. Then, in a feeble attempt to beat Big Mouth at his own game, and contrary to 
vhat he knew to be true, he added that the governor of New York would join him in 
any war cgainst them. 


During the delivery of this martial harangue, Big Mouth sat silently, very 
attentive, with his eyes fixed on the bowl of his pipe. When the interpreter had 
ceased, Big Mouth rose, walked gravely two or three times around the entire French | 
punitive expeditionary force as if in inspection, then stopped before the governor, 
looked steadily at him, stretched his tawny arm, opened his big mouth and uttered 
himself thus: 


"Onontio, I honor you, and all the warriors who are with me honor you. Your 
interpreter has ended his speech, and now I begin mine. Lis*ten to my words." 


"Onontio, when you left Quebec you must have thought that the heat of the sun 
had burned the forests that make our country inacessible t. the French, or that the 
jake had overflowed them so that we could not escape from our villages. You must hay 
thought so Onontio, and curiosity to see such a flood or such a fire mst have brough: 
you to this place. Now your eyes are opened, for I and my wirriors have come to tel] 
you that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks are all alive. I 
thank you in their name for bringing back the calumet of peace which they gave your 
predecessors, and I give you joy that you have not dug up the hatchet which has been 
so often red with the blood of your countrymen." 


"Listen Cnontio, I am not asleep. My eyes are open, and by the sun that gives 
me light I see a great captain at the head of a band of soldiers who talks like a 
man in a dream. He says that he comes to smoke the’ pipe of peace with the Onondagas, 
tut I see that he came to knock them in the head if so many of his Frenchmen were 
not too weak to fight. I see Onontio raving in a camp of sick men, whose lives the 
Great Spirit has saved by smiting them with disease.” Our women had snatched war 
clubs and our children and old men seized bows and arrows to attack your camp if our 
warriors had not restrained them when your herald appeared in our village. 


| "We are born free; we depend neither on Onontio nor Corlaer. We have the right 
to go wherever we please, to take with us whomever we please, and buy and sell of 
whomever we please. If your allies are your slaves or your children, treat them 

like slaves and children and forbid them to deal with anybody but your Frenchmen." 


"We have knocked the Illini in the head because they cut down the tree of peace 
| and hunted the beaver on our lands. We have done less than the English and French, 
who have seized upon the lands of many tribes, driven them awiy, and built towns, 
villages and forts in their country." 


"Listen Onontio. My voice is the voice of the Five Tribes of the Iroquois. 

When they buried the hatchet at Fort Frontenac in the presvace of our predecessor, 
| they planted the tree of peace inthe middle of the fort, that it might be a post of 

traders, not of soldiers, Take care that all the soldiers you have brought with you, 
shut up in so small a fort, do not choke this tree of peace. I assure you in the 
name of the Five Tribes that our warriors will dance the dance of the calumet under 

its branches, and that they will. sit quiet on their mats and never dig up the hatchet 
until their brothers, Onontio and Corlaer, separately or together, make ready to 
attack the country that the Great Spirit has given to our ancestors." 


« « 
They neither returned nor 


Once again the honors rested with the Iroguois. 
honored a promise to pay for the plundered goocs of the Fuench traders. Thus 
the Iroquois spurned the French and repelled the claims of the Hnylish by act and 
word 


The news of the meeting was ill-received in France and the next ship brought 
with it La Barre's replacement. 


A GILT-EDGED INVITATION TO WOMEN 


F. V. Howe 
Departrent of Speech, Kansas State University 


Unlike so many businesses and professions, the American Radic snd Television 
Industry extends not only a gilt-edged invitation but a very warm welcome to women. 
The ever-increasing demand for women in a growing variety of positions in Radio 

and Television far outstrips the supply. 


Reports of women employed in radio-TV throughout the country reveal that women 
are playing an increasingly important role in radio and television. At present, 
women have already set an all-time record for the number of them employed in the 
industry. Moreover, a vast number of job opportunities are predicted for women in 
radio-TV's future. 

A year-long national station survey was conducted with gqaestionnaires directed 
to station managers in all radio-TV operations throughout the U.S.A. Since this was 
the first such study ever done concerning women in broadcas‘.ing, every effort was 
made to obtain sufficient and complete data representing a true picture of the 
national status of women in brcadcasting. An independent market research analyst 
compiled the results of this national survey. 


The study showed that women command a great number of key jobs in radio and 
television both on the national and local levels. Management is more favorably 
behind women than ever before. This fact was demonstrated by the increasing number 

of responsible positions women are now holding in vtations, networks, package pro- 
ducing firms, advertising agencies and other allied business. There are more women 
prominently employed today in broadcasting than ever before in its entire history. 

The remarkable status women enjoy in broadcasting is not due to the browth and develop 
ment of new television stations, but to the basic fact that both radio and television 
today have more specialized work for which women are particularly suited. Station 
management is demonstrating in a number of instances that women are especially adapt- 
ed for certain jobs such as selling, creating advertising copy, promotion, publicity, 
writing, broadcast of women's and children's programs, production, traffic, educatione 
and music programming just to mention a few of the broadcast areas uniquely predom- 
inated by women. 


In broadcasting's closely allied area of advertising it is well know that women 
play a major role at advertising agencies in the copy-writing and time-buying areas. 
It is evident that the time has long since passed when womer. in radio were thought of 
only in terms of the women broadcasters with service programs. Of course the daily 
women's program with its food, fashion and home-making features still holds sway 

and will continue to be an essential part of radio and te evision. 


However, today women command vitally important jobs, both before the microphone 
and camera as well as in a great number of executive positions. This trend will 
continue to increase in the future. It is quite obvious that many advertisers are 
tending more and more toward hiring women as their television sales people and 


a 
demonstrators for their products « The airwaves are showing a steady increase of 

very well-paid expert radio and TV saleswomen. Also, there is a great increase in 
the number of executive jobs held by women, from network vice-presiuent to station 
manager and package production president. 


American Women in Radio and Television, commonly known as AWRT, is only seven 
years old and is one of the most progressive and fastest growing women's professiona) 
organizations in the country. 


AWRT has published a partial list of some of the diversified jobs held by 
women in its membership. It includes: 


1. Hundreds of broadcasters with daily programs 
2. Dise jockies 
3. Statin owners and station managers i 
h. Producers and directors at stations, networks and agencies 

5. Publicity and public relations directors 
6. Traffic co-ordinators or directors 
7. Writers (station continuity and script) , | 
8. Film directors and buyers . 
9. Station saleswomen 
10. Music directors 
11. Educational radio and TV supervisors ‘ 
12. Casting directors 


13. Broadcasting specialists with trade organizations and special broadcasters. \ 
ly. Package production firm executives (most of them-owners of their own i 
business. 
15. Station and network administrators with a wide range of executive 
responsibilities. 


16. Account executives 
17. Time-buyers 
18. Industry consultants 
19. ‘TV make-up artists 

20. Fashion consultants 
21. Home economists 
22. Color co-ordinators oi 


With the increasing number of television stations going on the air and radio nov 
becoming bigger than ever before, American Women in Radio and Television is set to 
keep pace with the rapidly developing broadcasting industry in 1960 and for years to 
come. AWRT recognizes the need for more qualified women i». radio-TV and to assist 
in meeting the urgency of the demand offers an annual scholarship of $1000 awarded 
to a woman student enrolled in her junior year at an accredited American college or 
university. The award must be used for academic study in r-cio and/or television or 
approved on-the-job training. 


In addition, AWRT considers specialized education so vitally important to women 
who plan careers in broadcasting that the organization has recently launched an 

education project which involves a broad program with AWRT proposing to co-sponsor - 
radio-television courses in United States colleges and universities. 


As in most occupations and professions, the broadcasting industry is demanding 
hore education of its employees. So, whether is is for temporary work or a career 

in radio and television, women of vision are planning ahead and getting the special- _ 
ized training necessary to compete in a world demanding specialists. 


HE 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Its Aims and Responsibilities 
Donald W. Hansen 
Emporia Teachers College 


Broadcasting can be defined broadly as a means of conmunication by AM or FH 
radio or television. Broadcasting, similar to the press and the motion pictures, 
is essentially only a tool. Communication, like transportation, is a general idea 
which acquires meaning only in terms of specific use. To define and specify those 
uses in a workable way is of groat importance at a time ven Educational Broadcast- 
ing is coming more and more into favor. 


Events of the first half of the twentieth century have led to many appraisals 
of our social institutions to determine how they may contribute most to present and 
future generations. Education, as one result of these appraisals, has moved in- 
creasingly into a positive and constructive participation in every aspect of current 
living, and is attempting to use its resources for the improvement and enrichment 
of the whole community. It is natural then that educational institutions should put 
broadcasting to work for them to extend their resources and services. Colleges 


and universities are still finding radio a means of reaching those people off campus 
whom they need to serve. 


Better facilities than ever before are available té6 educational broadcasting, 
although its full potentialities are by no means being realized. Many educational 
stations have inadequate frequency and power assignments. There are many production 
centers in colleges and universities, but many of them are often understaffed and 
poorly equipped. Fortunately, however, there is an.indication of a growing interest 
and faith on the part of educators in these broadcasting media, so that many insti- 


tutions are thinking nore seriously than ever before about the educational potential 
in broadcasting. ; 


There hes been valuable activity on the part of the commercial staticas and 
networks to present important local and national issues to the general public and 
to help and participate with schools and universities in the development of planned 
educational activities. These of necessity have veen limited and sporadic due to 
economic considerations; but they have, nevertheless, heen important in the total 
education. The advent of TV and increased competition have resulted in a curtail- 
ment of this kind of activity to a great extent. It is irportant that this kind 
of service be continued by the commercial broadcasters to serve the nation-wide 
audience at their command with educational materials, but the situation places an 


even greater responsibility on educational institutions ‘to use broadcasting, and 
use it as well as possible. 


Purpose. Education in a democracy has the responsibility of elevating the 
level of understanding and appreciation of the people, of giving the individual a P 
knowledge of himself and his society and of the sources of tensions and perplexities 
in each. In a free society it is essential that the individual have a continuing 
sense of belonging and participating, of keeping up with a complex and fast-moving 
world. It is a responsibility of education to foster and promote that feeling of 
belonging and counting. 


Audience. Universal education is of primary importance because American demo- 
cracy depends upon an active and infurimed public. This principle applies to educa- 


tional broadcasting. Education is not and cannot be the prerogative of a privileged 
few. 


The effort should be made directly and frequently by educatcrs in broadcasting 
to reach and serve the largest pessible group of people, always bearing in mind the 


‘ 
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fact that the universal audience is made up of a number of publics, and that no one 
program will reach all of them and therefore all the audience. 


Programs intended to appeal to the universal audience ist be based upon inter. 
est common to everyone. Age, sex, educational background, socio-economic status, the 
form of program are a few of the elements which tend to linit this universal audience 


It must also be noted that each person finds within himsels many and quite different 
interests and needs. 


In constructing any program for any public in terms of the needs or interests 
of that public, the broadcaster must try to reach the entire audience involved. The 
size of the obtained audience cannot be measured against the size of the universal 
audience if the program is serving the interest of such public. When the aimed-at 
public is small, the obtained audience will naturally be small. If the need of this 
public is important, the smallness of the public is justified. There is no merit 
however, in smallness of the audience itself. If the audience for program should 

be large and the cbtained audience is small, the situation would have to be care- ; 
fully analyzed to see if the cause was poor audience promotion or if it might be the 
fault of the construction of the program itself. 


The educational broadcaster will hope to reach all of the public in his service 
area, but will hardly ever attain it with one program. It will be attained rather y 
by the overall program design in terms of the diversity of interests and needs of 

his universal audience, and which repeatedly reaches these varied parts. 


Each broadcaster bears the responsibility to serve his community to the fullest, 
and to be as different as possible insofar as his talents and resources will allow 
him to be. The successes of others may be studied and their methods adapted to his 
own use, but for the educational broadcaster to seek or to accept conformity is to 
deny the great challenge broadcasting should have for him. 


Nature of non-commercial broadcasters. Educational brcadcasters exist only to 
give public Service and to make elucation widely available. Their success is judged 
by achievement in reaching this objective, not by economic results as in a commercial 
operation. The techniques, knowledge of his audience and the limitations of the 
nedium just the same as the commercial broadcaster, but similarities to commercial 
operation are dictated by the requirements of the medium, rather than by purposes 
and goals. The educational broadcaster can direct his prog:am at the wide variety 
of special needs and interests in his audience. He can program for those segments 
unserved for special areas or special nceds. He can offer service flexible enough 
to meet individual differences, and can reflect the total sources of education in 
terms that will appeal, at various times, to all parts of his audience. If he has 
his own educational station he can provide the continuity of programming which is 

S80 important to the educational process. He can do this because his primary purpose 
is educaticn. The non-commercial station can desizn its program structure in the 
light of educational needs and resources. 


Non-commercial stations also have a large opportunity to contribute to the 
training of competent persons for broadcasting. On the other hand, these untrained 
Students must not be permitted to practice mistakes upon the general listening ‘ 
audience. The proper field for such training lies in the hands of the instructor 

in radio and in beginners! labs. The training opportunity of the non-commercial 
Station lies rather in providing e kind of internship for some well-qualified student 
who have approached professional standing. 


The relation of broadcasting to educational institutions. Education is organ- 
ized in many ways to meet the responsibilities which our modern society places on it: 
Different institutions meet these responsibilities in as many different ways. 


« 


The present day school must realize and acknowledge that it cannot be only a 
repository. It cannot be merely a storehouse from which our young people come to 
make selections off the shelves. It must function as a part of the society which 
sustains it. It must share its talents, knowledge and understanding with people 
generally, not just its-students. These people look to t..c schools for guidance and 
wisdom in meeting the problems of our world today. Standards and principles must be 
supplied by it for the critical evaluation of life. é , 


The educator is a servant of the people who entrust him with the operation of 
educational agencies set up by these people. The educator's problem is that of hold- 
ing onto that which is true while encouraging the fearless searching and sifting 

by which means alone the truth can be found. The educator must communicate the sig- 
nificance and the urgency of his research to the public. Of what benefit are his 
latest discoveries if they are not shared? If he does not communicate. his ideas 
widely and effectively, what contribution can he make to the improvement of human 
relations? How can he reach the youth and the advit who are not in class or on 


campus ? 


Broadcasting provides an obvious answer to these questions! 


Here is a means of reaching quickly and often many people. It is an open doox 
into peoples homes, the young, the old, plain and sophisticated, schooled and un- 
schooled. Here is the way to approach various publics dispersed over wide areas. 
Here is the way to contact people who are unable to find enough that is serious and 
Significant in commercial broadcasting. 


Given such an opportunity and faced with the responsibility to reach these 
people with what they want, what are the specific responsibilities in regard to 
broadcasting of the university and school system? They are four-fold and may be 
classified into these general areas: (1) Programining, (2) Audience Building, 

(3) Radio Research and (kh) Radio in the curriculum. These have been discussed in 
part before but their importance is redoubled from an institutional viewpoint. These 
are responsibilities which can be discharged only if their importance is recognized 
by the institution and adequate provision is made for the necessary facilities and 
personnel. 


Programming. To do the best job possible in meeting the needs, educational 
programs must have purpose, design and continuity. Schools that are operating their 
own stations are in a unique position to direct programs toward major educational 
purposes, to design their programs in terms of these purposes and to provide contin- 
uity in these programs over a span of years. If this opportunity is to be realized, 
experimentation in both content and form will be necessary. Programming should exter: 
from informal broadcasts, such as news, talks, discussions, roundtables, to actual 
formal courses directed to individuals and groups. 


The types of informal and formal programs are as numerous as the producers want 
them to be. Counsel on homemaking, farming, child care, health, civil defense and 
countless other areas of human living. 


There is considerable evidence that formal courses, carefully prepared, and 
Similar to resident courses, do attract and can hold great numbers of listeners. 
The state universities of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, for example, 
have reported responses from a wide variety of listeners. Adaptations of formal 
courses presented over commercial stations have met with great success in Texas, the 
Rocxy Mountain Region and Greater Boston. 


Very impressive evidence has been accunmlated in programs for schools, too. In 
Several states and a score of cities broadcasts especially designed for classroom 
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use are adding vitality and enrichment to the ordinary, everyday school curriculun, 
These broadcasts are demonstrating very effectively tne economy of broadcasting as 
a teaching tool in a way clearly indicating the need for tie extensinn of this 

practice all over the country. 


Audience Building. William James Durant, educator and author, said, "The fing. 
that turns the dial rules the air." With this in mind the university or school sys. 
tem which undertakes broadcasting must first banish the ccacept of the audience as ; > 
mass. It is made up of individuals with widely differing interests and needs. The fur, 
educational broadcaster has three things to do: the task of discovering these 
interests and needs, stimulating the awareness of these neecs and making use of 
motivations to overcome the resistance of the people to exercise their minds. The the 
educator is also obliged to constantly attract listeners by converting these un- 
recognized needs into wants at the same time he produces rewarding and appealing 
programs. Presentation alone is not enough. The people it is designed for must, 
by all means available, be sought out and induced to listen. 


How does one teach by radio and TV? What are the learn. 


Broadcasting Research. 


ing process limitations and possibilities in relation to radio and TV? How can you | 
use broadcasting to comimnicate with different types of people? What influence is ica 
broadcasting having on attitudes and behavior? What are these unfilled needs and kno} 

PIO} 


interests of the non-listener? What effect on the tastes, attitudes and happiness 
of people can be shown as evidence of the contribution of educational broadcasting. 


These are some of the basic questions for which few answers are known and of 
which some areas have been totally unexplored. The experimenter end researcher have 
here a fertile field as does the university social scientist. Here are problems in and 
human behavior and relationships of such depth and complexity that they call for 

the most intensive and profound research. Basic research into radio and TV as and. 
factors in learning should be continued and extended. Such research should illumin- in © 
ate, verify or disprove the so~called "comaon-sense" observations concerning the 

various audio and audio-visual methods. The: 


Radio in the Curriculum. Surveys have revealed that tie "average" person spend 


more time listening to radio and television than he gives..to any other activity ex- pulj 
cept work and sleeping. That person has spent years learring to read, write and - clu 
speak but has received little if any training in listening. If this listening and euli 


) watching activity is to have its maximum effect, the art of listening must be taught 
and learned. The "art of listening" must become an integral part of the learning 


process. 


The educator has an equal responsibility in another area, too. That of teach- Ame 
ing an understanding of the place of radio and TV in our modern society. The studen Ora’ 
of today must be made aware of the power the nature of its control and use and its edu: 
many-sided effects on the life of man. 
Those schools engaged in training teachers have an even greater responsibility 
in this field. Their students are entitled to full acquaintance with the many 
educational functions of radio and TV and special instruction in the classroom use had: 
of these media. "Co 
Finally, schools must own up to the responsibility of preparing professional 
workers in broadcasting, of supplying the creative and technical minds essential to pas 
growth and improvement cf these media. The teaching of certain skills will be in- ed | 
cluded but the educational emphasis must necessarily be placed on giving the student mus: 
a liberal cducation of the social, importance of the media and a sensitivity to the rele 
needs as weil as the wants of the people who can be served by broadcasting. Broad- Ora! 


casting is playing a big part and will play an even larger part in American educatic 
in the future and our educational institutions mst play a larger part in broadcasti 
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LET'S MalUlA.. CRATORY TO ITS PLACE OF IMPCRTANCE 
Norma D. Bunton 
Dep. rtnent of Speech, Kansas State University 


Knowledgeable and ignorant critics of Oratory have often described it in Shakes- 
peare's noble lines in Macbeth, “It is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, Signifying nothing." What have been some objections which serious, well- 
meaning critics t.uve raised? First, that student oratory is artificial. Second, 
that it is not spontaneous, Third, that it is pretentious. Fourth, that it retards 
the imaginative, extemporaneous utterances of students. Fifth, that there are no 
occasions of a really important nature which demand oratory. If this were a debate 
of a specific refutation of some sort, it would no doubt be judicious and proper 
to treat each of these objections in turn, marshalling the strongest possible evidence 
to the contrary. This will not be the method of this paper. Instead, the paper will © 
consider what might be a restoration of Oratory in today's propitious times. 


A very special message began to be framed for those of us who claim that commun- 
ication is our business when the Russians demonstrated their lead in man's quest of 
knowledge of outer space. The gist of this message thus far seems to be that the 
proper consistency in a man's education may be his best weapon against this and any 
other planet's enemies. And given this weapon, he needs ever to adjust its sights, 
in an upward direction. Such an adjust of sights seems to have a special relevance 
in the consideration of the return of Oratory to its proper position of respect. 
Historically, Oratory has been described as deliberative, demonstrative, forensic, 
and with the advent of Cnristianity, pulpit. Further, it is said that deliberate 
ovations deal with the fu.ure, that demonstrative orations deal with the present, 
and that forensic orations 3eal with the past. Pulpit orations deal with al) events 
in time with a view to teaching and propagating Christian ideals. In modern times, 
ve need to add to these iivisions business speaking and radio-television speaking. 
These so-called divisions into which oratorical presentations fall are not to be 
considered rigidly; orations might be classified in modern times as Brigance, 
classified thom, motivative orations, including judicial, legislative, political, 
pulpit, business and radio-television presentations; and demonstrative orations, in- 
cluding speeches of courtesy, welcome, response, farewell, acceptance, commemoration, 
evlogy, and presentation « 


Ancient, medieval, and modern history have furnished names to remember for their 
great oratorical ability. Numerous accounts testify to the high regard in which 
Oratory and preparation for orations were held. Recent history, especially in 
America, shows us that there has been an interruption in the illustrious career of 
Oratory. Apparently Oratory became linked by guardians of American culture and 
education with those things which were not practical, not useful in the pragmatic 
Sense. These same guardians took over stewardship of American politics and sold 
Anerica on the "common man," whici. phrase, helped to develop a cult apparently 
opposed to cultivetion of things of the mind and imagination because such things were 
Said by them to be unmanly, artificial. So, soue of man's knowledge and education | 
had to be sacrificed as inappropriate, indeed unbecoming the image and ethic of the 
"common man." At the hecatomb promulgated by the proponents of this cult fell more 
than the strength of a hundred cattle of Greek antiquity; here may have fallen the 
Strength of millions. Latin was slaughtered because it could talk only of the dead 
bast in a dead language; treek went dow, too. Poetry and music, never to be touch- 
td by manly men and men of affairs survived because they were appropriate for the 
"sings of college professcrs and the weaker sex. Painting and sculpture were 
relegated to attics and ga>rets in mysterious sections of metropolitan areas. Did 
Oratory, in the classical sense, survive the slaughter? No, it did not. It was 
criticized as old fashioned, artificial, not expressive of any of life's real prob- 
lems; why, it even dare. to express every-day thoughts in high flown language! Yes, 
Oratory went down, too, 1a this slaughter. 


For those of us whose business is commnication, Bacon said an immensely im- 
portant thing in one of his essays, "Reading maketh the whole man, writing the exact 
man, and conference the ready man." It is about Oratory and the ready man that the 
remainder of this paper shall be devoted. There are few of us who have not heard 
the excuse or even given the excuse ourselves that there was not adequate time to 
do all the reading and research that was necessary to’ do on such and such a topic. 
But a speech was delivered on the topic all the same. Before long we have rationa- 
lized that it is permissidle to stand before a group to talk on a topic even though 
insufficient reading and research into its many facets have been done. Speech 
instructors sometimes hold great brief for his "conversational tone," his appeal for 
the "common man," the great ability of the speaker to please his audience. TJ)liter- 
ate graimatical constructions are explained away as the idiom of the "common man" 
and obvious pandering to the audience in vocabulary, gesture, and humor are condoned 
because the audience demands it. Speech teachers cannot take full responsibility for 
all the reading a student does, ‘but a speech teacher should accept responsibility for 
elevating the importance of wide reading of a general and specific nature on any 
topic before he entertains a speech on it from his student. 


Bacon also told us that "writing maketh the exact man." This uncommon man of 
the sixteenth century, distinguished as a great rhetorician, thinker, and producer 
of English prose hands speech teachers a special charge in the second part of his 
famous passage. It could be special because there seem to be a number speech 
teachers who think there is no contribution which writing can make to speaking and 
there probably are as many teachers of English who see no contribution which speak- 
ing can make to writing. We do not speak here only of writing out a specific speech 
to read or deliver from memory; we talk of the importance of writing often on topics 
quite tangential or unrelated to the specific topic of a speech. Superficial check- 
ing of the widely known biographical facts about Burke, Pitt, Macaulay, Churchill and 
countless others, tells us that these men wrote not only many of their speeches but 
wrote in other genre as well. Without exception, each of these men achieved stylis- 
tic excellence and their style has been described as clear, appropriate, impressive, 
economical. Each one has been described as eloquent; some have even been described 
as magnificent and magniloquent. In short, these men have been masters of words. 

We know that eloquence coes not reside in the words alone with which the speaker 
expresses his ideas, t~ we cannot deny their large importance. 


The third, and most important pert of Bacon's great passage, at least to speech 
teachers, is "conference ~aketh the ready man." Possession of wide experience from 
life and wide reading, possession of a reservoir of words gleaned from such exper- 
ience and possession of a discipline to use these words in a precise, economical 
and appropriate manner which exercises in writing have engendered should equip any 
average or above-average student to distinguish himself in conference as a "ready 
man." “ut serious speech teachers know of exceptions to this statement. All of us 
can recall a learned acquaintance who because of stage fright, inability to adapt 
to the demands of an audience of less well informed persons then himself, or sone 
serious delivery shortcoming simply could not convey to an audience the benefits of 
any of his great learning in a given field. Speech teachers can "unbutton the lip" 
or untie the ton ve of this learned man who has so much to communicate. We can, 
through our training in communication teach him to be ready; we can unfetter his 
tongue. Our techniques in voice training and the subsequent communication from 
that training, in bodily commnication, in organization of ideas, for public presen- 


tation orally, will all make their essential. contribution to the ready man's oral 
utterances. 


If you accept the notion ti.at it is our business to make a man ready to communi- 
cate, you might consider the discipline through which he needs to go in order to 
become ready. Today when we are so greatly concerned with the needs of the gifted 
Student we might consider the possibilities which the revival of Oratory with its 
accompanying disciplines has to offer such students. What is an oration? 
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Its general nature may be developed by combining the following characteristics: 


an oration is first an oral address on a worthy and dignified theme, adapted to the 
average hearer, and wi.ore aim is to influence the will of that hearer. 


An oration consists usually of four main divisions, the introduction, the pro- 
position or object, the discussion, and the conclusion. The serious student will. 
work from a skeleton or plan which sharply defines all the details and particulars; 
it states the title, theme, object, introduction, discussion with its various parti- 
tions and subdivisions. and the nature of the conclusion. It is probably not too 
much to say that upon the skeleton depends the prosperity of the speech. It promotes 
clearness, helps in the composition, aids the memory of both speaker and hearer, 
secures unity of treatment, gives comprehensiveness to the discussion, and ee 
permanence of impression. 


Now, one of the most perplexing problems of the young orator is the choice of 
a theme for his cration. The student with an inkling of oratorical ability will 
know better than any one else his own tastes and powers: he will know the themes 
which stir him most deeply. Perhaps the first qualification that his theme should 
possess is practicality. That is, it should be capable of calling for action, a 
course of action, or a positive decision of the will. Secondly, the theme should 
possess the quality of originality. Naturally, we cannot expect that the student 
will come up with a really new idea every time he chooses a theme, but he may be 
able and should apply his own thinking and experience to the idea and this in itself 
may provide a freshness and energy that would otherwise not be present. Thirdly, 

the theme should be attractive; it should be attractive to the student speaker him- 
self and to the audience. Fourth, the theme should be suited to the prospective 
audience and to the speaker himself. In this particular respect, training in Oratory 
may make a special contribution to the gifted student today. With a realization of 
the necessity to meet the fourth qualification of his theme, the speaker will come 

to accept the ethical responsibilities incumbent upon the orator. He must recognize 
that his theme should be adapted to his aesthetic and physical capabilities, his 
intellectual capacities, and his moral qualifies. In short, as Horace in his Ars 
Poetica said, the orator should: 


ikxamine well, ye Pisoes, weigh with care 
What suits your genius, what your strength will. bear. 


Audiences have a way o* expecting a consistency between the person of the orator and 
his themes. Despite the instances in public presentation in which speakers have 
been able to hoodwink their audiences a majority of people in the long run seem to 
agree with Bnerson "What care I what you say, when what you do stands over my heady 
and thunders in my ear so loud that I cannot hear what you say?" 


It is good that in choosing his theme, the student must appraise himself in 
terms of his own aesthetic, physical, intellectual and moral qualities for present- 
ing an oration on that theme. .Not only may it encourage objectivity about himself 
but it may impress upon him the importance of these qualities in the total prepara- 
tion and presentation of an oration. Furthermore, in learning to be self critical, 
the student may learn finally to set up some sound critical standards of his owm 

by which he may judge the oratorical efforts of others. An ever-present awareness 
of the appropriateness of the theme, the thought, the word, and the phrase on the 
part of the student orator will soon allay the frequent criticism that Oratory is 
artificial. 


After careful choice of his theme, the young orator turns his attention to the 
object of his oration. He must use tact and common sense in bringing his audience 
to his object. Having found his object, he gathers his material. The serious 
follower of Bacon's advice will have read widely in the general area in which the 
theme of his choice falls. Indeed his reading probably had an early influence upon 
his choice of the theme in the first place. It will remain for him to do his 
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specific thinking and reading on the theme. Since Oratory aims at the accomplish- 
ment of an object rather than the discussion of a subject and must attain that 
object in a Single speech without opportunity for the audience to refer to it as 

it might do an essay, the orator has an especially heavy burden. The oration mst 
be convincing, vivid, fervid, sincere, straightforward, and imaginative. 


A final thing to be said about writing an original oration is that two or 
threa a year be written by a student, that he follow the advice given here along 
with other useful suggestions, iid that he be encouraged to deliver these orations 
with an animated sense of the appropriateness of theme, object, and composition. 
In these days when we are called upon to be "uncommon men" it seems a propitious 
moment for Oratory to return to its proper elevated place in commnicative behavior 
of men and women. Our gifted young students will then speak shamelessly in appropri- 
ate oratorical manner on uncommon themes in words and phrases not dictated by the 
old and honored mediocrity of the cult of the common man. And in the days to come, 
if al}. students are not "ready" in the Baconian sense, perhaps at least, the gifted, 
who may have the most to say anyway, will be made "ready." 


A STUDY MADE OF TWO HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOURNAMENTS 


J. G. Robbins 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


During the last two weeks of January two of the state high school debate 
tournaments were held on the Kansas State University campus. On January 22-23 the 
Class AA district (number ?) tournament was held. That was followed the next week, 
Jamary 29-30 by the state meet of Class A schools. I have always been interested 
in the progress within a debate as to which team is ahead at a given time. I have 
wondered if a judge makes up his mind early in a debate or if the last burst of 
oratory sways him in his decision. JI have also wanted to check the effectiveness 
of certain speakers. For instance, docs the first negative speaker really help 
the progress of the debate? How important is the speech of the first affirmative 
rebuttal? I felt that the above high school tournaments offered an opportunity to 
seek the answers to such questions. Of course, the survey was not extensive enough 
to be definitive in its answers, but the results were interesting and eed 
indicative of some trends in high school debating. 


For the experiment I constructed a ballot on which the judge was to indicate 
which team was ahead at certain times in the debate. The first time he marked this 
ballot was at the close of the first negative rebuttal; then he indicated the trend 
of the debate after each following speech. He was asked to mark on a continuum 


whether the affirmative or negative team was ahead, how much ahead, or if the 
debate was even. 


The judges in these debates were well-qualified debate people. Most of them 
had had coaching experae:nce on the college level. All had strong speech backgiounds. 
There was a total of 132 aecisions recorded during these two tournaments. There 
were 66 affirmative wins, 60 negative wins, and 6 were marked down as even, as far 
as the arguments used. The break down was as follows: 


Aff. Even 
5 


1. At the close of the first neg. constructive speech: 
2. At the close of the second Aff. constructive speech: rin 
3. At the close of the first neg. rebuttal: 27 
. At the close of the first affirmative rebuttal: 58 

» At the close of the second negative rebuttal: 31 

At the clors of the debate: 66 
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I am sure the break down of the ballot will indicate different things to each 
one that studies it. I would like to point out some things that caught my attention. 


I have long contenied that too many of the first negative rebuttals are wasted. 
Jiave you not heard this p:zvase over and over, "As my colleague said..." or "Let's 
see just what my colleague has said on this point." Take a look at what happened 
jn the 90 judgments mace in the state A tournament. 


There were 2 first negative rebuttal speeches that gained ground; there were 
lj; in which there was no progress, and ) that lost ground! Of the 2 that gained 
ground, 22 went on to win the debate, 19 lost the decision, and 1 was judged even. 
This seems to indicate that progress at this point does not give the negative any 
particular advantage. Now look at those teams in which no progress was indicated. 
of the 4); marked even, 14 won the decision, 27 lost it, and 3 remained even. I 
feel this may indicate that the first negative rebuttal speaker who does not make 
definite progress at this point of his argument may actually jepordize his team's 
chance of winning. I believe we need to take a closer look at what the first 
negative rebuttal speaker is doing. This is one area of high school debating that 
needs most intensive training. 


Another speech of great importance as a turning point in a debate is the first 
affirmative rebuttal. I have always felt that if this speaker does a poor job, the 
chances of a win for the affirmative is slight. The results of the balloting in this 
tournament seemed to confirm this. Sixty of the 90 ballots indicated that the 
affirmative advanced at this point; 30 remained even. Of the 60 that gained ground, 
35 won the debate, 2h lost and 1 remained even. JI took a closer look at the 2); who 
lost seeking to see how much they gained. Only 6 gained enough to put the debate 
on affirmative ground; 1, although they did make some gain, did not get off negative 
ground, and 2 advanced enough to be marked even. It looks as if the first affirma- 
tive rebuttal is a speeci. of tremendous importance. Since it is such a big job, 
it may not be the place for the weaker of the two affirmative speakers. Perhaps 
the better, stronger spoak2r should be used here. One otherset of statistics seems 
to support this contention. 


At the close of the first affirmative rebuttal the ballots indicated that in 
58 debates the affirmative was ahead, 29 were even, and the negative was ahead in 5. 
At this stage of the debate two speeches remain to be heard. In this tournament 

the final vote was 66 for the affirmative, 6 even, and 60 for the negative. Thus 

the affirmative gained only 8 debates, in the last speech while the negative gained 
15. In this case there did not seem to be much advantage in having the last word! 

I thought this an unusual factor; perhaps some work needs to be done onthe techni- 
ques of making conclusive summaries. 


These are only a few of the things that evolved from this type balloting. 
I would hasten to say that many other factors must be considered than just the cold 
Statistics. Another person looking at these same figures might find other things 
of interest--or perhaps nothing at all! But any time that we look objectively at 
debate, we will be a better debater or better coach for having done so. 


SEMI-ANNUAL LARRY WOODS MEMCRIAL SPEECH CONTEST AT KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Kingsley W. Given 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


The Larry Woods Memorial Speech Contest, held each semester at Kansas State 
University in Manhattan during the last eight years, has involved about 13,600 
Students, 680 of whom were selected by their fellow students to participate in pre- 
liminary contests. 135 c* those preliminary contestants have gone on to participate 
in the seventeen final contests which have so far been held. Fifty-one of these 
have won prizes totaline 3350. 
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By founding this cc~test, with the help of Dr. Howard T. Hill, long-time head 

of the K-State Speech Department, Mr. and Mrs. E. &. Woods of Independence, Kansas 

have given all of these students encouragement in developing their oral communication 

skills while, at the sane time, perpetuating the memory of their son, Larry, a 

former major in Speech at Kansas State, who lost his life in World War II. 


Larry and his father were convinced that ycung people who can effectively express 
themselves orally~-who are able to clearly and forcefully communicate with their 
associates and superiors, will gain more favorable attention and make faster pro- . 
gress in their careers than will their less articulate competitors. Mr. E. E. Woods, 


the father, obse: ved this personally during his years in both the Oklahoma and the 
Kansas legislatures. 


The seventeenth semi-annual contest was held last month -- January 12 -- in the 
little Theatre of the Student Union at Kansas State University in Mmhattan. The 
eighteenth contest will be held in the same place on April 26. At each of these 
final contests five judges select three winners. These judges at the final contests 
mst be from outside the faculty of the speech derartment. The Larry Woods Memorial 
Speech Contest committee has tried to select each time representative business and 
professional. men and women from the Manhattan community. Through the last contest 
held (17th) eighty-five people have served without remuneration. 


The participants in the final contests, selected by judges in four simultaneous 
preliminary contests held one week prior to each final, select their own topics for 
an extemporaneous speech about six minutes in length. The maximum time allowed is 
seven minutes and the finalists are urged to take at least five minutes. During 

the first seven contests held, 1952-5, the first prize was $25, second prize was 

$10 and the third prize was $5. Beginning with the 8th contest these prizes were 
increased to $30, $20, erd $10. The money for the prizes, rental of the Student 
Union Little Theatre, anc the printing of contest blank forms comes from the interest 


ona sum of money given to the University by Mr. and Mrs. Woods as a living memorial 
to their son, Larry. 


». 


At the time of the tenth anniversary of the founding of this contest, (after 
the 20th final), a study is planned to trace the careers of the winners of all the 
final contests. It will be interesting to see what these young people are doing ' 


and to find out how they now evaluate the opportunity provided to them by the Larry 
Woods Memorial Speech Contests. 


oO 


| Eligibility and Preliminaries 


Only freshmen and sophomores currently enrolled in Oral Communications I at tt 
Kansas State may enter the contest. hq 


The students in each secticn of Oral Commnications I select one of their number 
to represent them in the preliminary contest. The teacher has nothing to do with Us 
this selection, which is schedvied along in the middle of the semester after all vi 
of the students have had opportunities to make two or three talks in the classes. 


The students so selected (about 0 of them since there are usually about 0 
Sections of Oral Comm I) prepare a five minute extemporancous speech. It may be a 
talk they have already delivered in class. But the subject is up to the discretion 


of each student. One week before the final contest four simultaneous preliminary 1 
contests are arranged. 


Three members of the Kansas State speech faculty act as judges in each of these 
preliminaries. In the o€ preliminary contests held so far, 20) jidges have been used; 
most of these have obvic..ly been "repeaters." 
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Ten of the contestants are assigned to one room, another ten to another room, 


and so on. Care is taken to prevent any judge from evaluating his or her own 
students. 


The judges in each room select the two most generally eficctive speakers. 
Thus two from each of four rooms makes a total of eight speakers to go on to the 
final contest the following week. At the close of these preliminary contests, the 
eight "best" selected draw lots for their places in the speaking order for the 
final contest. 


Roth the preliminary and the final contests last about one hour each. During 
this hour, however, the memory of an outstanding speech major is honored and a 
great many young people have had speech experiences outside the classroom. 
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DETERMINING THE COURSE OF THERAPY FOR THE APHASIC CHILD 
Molly Krival 
Department of Speech, Kansas State University 


The last five years have seen a vigorous growth in speech correction facilities 
in the state of Kansas, thereby making possible professional attention to the speech 
problems of our population - especially those of children in public schools. How- 
ever, even wel]--rained, state and nationally certified speech therapists come upon 
children whom they feel require the services of the experienced staff and facilities 
of a University Clinic or Medical Center, either for a delicate differential diagno- 
sis of the pathology (is it aphasia or mental retardation, incipient cerebral palsy 
or a partial paralysis?), or for advice on a special course of training. Desirable 
as it is for the therapist to take recourse to these centers for Yeferral, it is 
often inconvenient to transport child and family, an unnecessary inconvenience when- 
ever the local speech therapist might effectively handle the problem. 


This, I believe, is the case in determining a course of therapy for the ‘child 
entering the public schools who has been diagnosed by colipetent authorities as 
being aphesic. Because the therapist can extend the use of this evaluation tool- 
over as leng a period of time as necessary to describe the child's abilities, and 
in surroundings increasingly familiar to the child, she can expect to achieve a 
reasonably accurate picture of the child's functional language. 


The test may not be used to diagnose aphasia, only to indicate the course of 
therapy. The test Will indicate in relation to the patient's total language whether 
he will respond to non-sp»*2ch sounds; whether he recognizes objects and their func- 
tions when directed to them orally; whether he can distinguish the main parts of a 
picture from its field backgrounds; whether he can articulate the most frequently 
vsed consonants; whether he can copy basic form structures; and whether he can 
Visualize the human form well enough to draw it. With this information, the specific 
gcals of therapy will be evident to the speech clinician. 


The following form has had its space condensed in the interest of publication. 
Speech Test to Determine the Speech Therapy Needs of the Aphasic Child 


1. Gross test of hearing (note child's reactions) 
a. Yringing bell 
b. door closing 
¢. ping of tuning fork sounded behind the child's head, behind one ear, 
behind other ear. 
ad. snapping of fingers (sounded same as "c") 


2h 
9, Ability to recognize objects (Sections 2a, 3a, ha, and b are tested simaltan- 


eously) Directions delivered orally, without gesture by the therapist. 
Rates .° correct, X incorrect 


a. point to the: (1) car (1) spoon 


(2). truck (2) fork 
(Avoid having more (3) whistle . (3) knife 
than one object 


in view at one i (1) chair 
time.) (2) table 


(1) shoes 
(2) socks 


To distinguish parts of a picture from its field background. 
Rate: ~~ correct, X incorrect. 


(1) Boy hugging father: point to the boy 
point to the fether 
point to the boy's hair 
point to the father's eyes. 
(2). Boy riding a steer: point to the boy 
point to the steer 
point to the sky. 


(If a girl is being tested,choose large, realistic pictures involving 
child in an action she may be expected to recognize.) 
Ability to rame objects. Transcribe response phonetically. 


a. #5). is this (same group of objects used in 2a. See articulation testing, 
Ability to recognize the function of objects. Rate: 
a. What noise does this make: No attempt 
(1) car 123) (1) pig 
(2) truck 1234 (23 horse 
(3) whistle 123) 3) cow. 


1234 (1) chair 
123k (2) table 
1234 


3) knife 


: (. on the child) 


| 5. (If speech is elicited with the above, a picture articulation test is given here 
*Sounds were tested in object-naming test #3. Transcribe response phoneticall,; 


Sound Initial. Medial Final Sound Initial Medial Final 


r rabbit* carrot car* 
elephant 


(4) sheep 
(5) rabbit 
| 
3. 
| 
b. What do we do with this: | 
(1) spoon 1234 
(2) fork 1234 
pencil sheep* 
t tree milk 
k cow turkey ~ “cake ~ ‘sh ~ Sheepx ~ “fish 7 
s spoon* ~ “pencil ~ “horse h horse 
f fish elephant ~knife% th 
v 


Sound discrimination ability gross test from pairs of pictures. Present on 
cards on pair of pictures at a time. Point to the: 
Rate: \.- Correct, X incorrect. 

fish ~- dish 

hat - cat 

dog ~ frog 


Ability to copy simple forms: Present each from on a card. Rate: 
Horizontal Line 1234 


| Vertical Line 1234 


Crossing of horizontal and 
vertical lines 1 


Circle 1 
| | Square 1 
Ability to visualize figure: Draw a boy (or girl) © 
Rate: 1 
(Clear the writing place of all but pencil and paper. 
Allow plenty of time. Therapist may repeat instruction 
but not suggest improvements on the drawing) 


RK 


NOTE: 


1. If you have not joined the Kansas Speech Association and paid 
your dues this year... 


2. If you wich to change your regular membership to sustaining 
($2.50 mor2 per year)... 


If your nare and/or address aye not as you wish them on the 
copy you LECEIVC 


THEN: Write’ -~ Miss Margaret Latinis 
Pittsburg Senior High School 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


(“Luss are $2.50 -- send check) 


Hee He 
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